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THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The vessel employed in the whale fishery is 
generally a ship of about three hundred tons. If 
intended for the coast of Brazil, she is provision- 
ed for about fifteen months, and is manned with 
a crew of twenty-two men including all her offi- 
cers, viz. The captain, two mates, three boat- 
steerers, cook, steward, shipkeeper, and sea- 
men. 

Two large iron pots, made to hold from 60 to 
120 gallons each, are placed over brick arches, a 
skort distance behind the windlass, and secured 
by wooden knees bolted through the deck and 
beams of the vessel. A wooden case is made 
around the whole, and a lid is placed over it, 
when not in use, like a hatch. 

As this is to try out the oil from the blubber, 
every precaution is taken to prevent accidents from 
fire, the greatest calamity that can befall a vessel 
when at sea. Thus equipped, and provided with 
“harpoons,’ ‘lines,’ ‘ lances,’ ‘ spades,’ ‘ cutting 
gear,’ &c., and with the hold filled with casks to 
contain her oil, the ship proceeds on the voyage. 

The ‘harpoon’ is made of the best of iron, is 
about three feet in length, sharpened, and of the 
triangular ferm of a dart at one end, with a sock- 
€t to contain a ‘pole’ at the other. The sharp 
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end is sometimes barbed; the shank or stem of 
the weapon is small, ard so pliable as to admit of 


being doubled and straightened without breaking. 

A short rope is fastened to the shank ofthe 
harpoon and ‘stopped’ to the pole when inserted, 
and its end spliced to the ‘whale line.’ The 
handle, or pole, is 6 or 8 feet in length, and is 
intended to assist the direction and momentum 
of the blow.—As soon as the harpoon is in the 
fish, his velocity bends the part of the weapon 
which is out of the wound close to his body, by 
which means there is less danger of its being 
shaken loose. 

The use of the harpoon is to fasten the boat to 
the whale; although a powerful blow from it 
sometimes proves fatal. But usually the animal 
is to be killed with the ‘lance.’ This is a kind 
of sharp spear fastened to a long pole, and is 
. darted,’ or held in the hand as occasion may re- 
quire, 
his foe. 

The ‘spade’ is a broad chisel, with a handle 
several feet long. The whale line is a small rope 
well made, and of 7 or 800 feet in length. Seve- 
tal are often spliced together when whaling in 
deep water.— When the whale rises to breathe, he 
forces a stream of water many feet into the air, 
reat is by ‘this means he is generally discov- 

red. 

The cry in such cases is generally, ‘a spout!’ 
The different species of the whale ‘ spout’ in dif- 
“erent manners, so that the seaman knows imme- 
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With this the whaler pierces the vitals of 


| diately what kind of a whale he has met. 
| * spermaceti’ throws the water in a bushy form 


The 


forward, and makes two spouts—the right whale 
more arched, higher, and but one. All the diffe- 
rent species of the whale are gregarious, and it is 
seldom one is taken without others being seen. 

They rise every few minutes to breathe or 
spout, and it is at these moments that the experi- 
enced seaman places his boat in such a manner 
as will enable him to approach and fasten to his 
game by the means of the harpoon and line. 
There is no visible organ of hearing to the whale, 
and the sense itself is very dull. 

By rowing up directly behind the animal, or in 
front, (as its eyes are so much on the side of the 
head that it cannot see forward,) the whaler, nine 


; times inten, in good weather, succeeds in strik- 


ing the fish. The harpoon is commonly thrown, 
and when two are fastened to the line, in quick 
succession, at a distance of from ten to twenty 
feet; but sometimes the fearless fisherman pulls 
directly on the back of the whale, and the ‘ boat 
steerer’ forces the weapon through the blubber 
before the boat touches him. 

It is seldom the ‘ right whale’ resists, or strikes 
with his tail at the blow of the harpoon. His 
common resource is flight. Fatigue and want of 
air soon compel him to rise again. So long as 
the motion of the whale is too rapid to be follow- 
ed by the boat, or too perpendicular to be check- 
ed, the line is suffered to ‘run out;’ the constant 
motion renders it necessary often to throw water 
on the place of friction, to prevent fire; but the 
rate at which the whale runs seldom exceeds 8 or 
9 miles an hour, and is commonly much less. 

The whole line is often abandoned to the ani- 
mal, and, in the language of the seamen, he is 
left to ‘fight line.’ The object is to exhaust the 
fish with its own struggles. In most cases, the 
boats are enabled to approach and commence 
their attacks with the ‘lance.’ As soon as the 
whale is harpooned, the captain, or mate, as the 
case may be, ‘ changes ends’ with the boat steerer. 

The latter assumes the duty his name would 
imply, by taking the ‘steering oar,’ and the offi- 
cer, who ‘heads the boat,’ wields the lance. 
course, the difficulty in killing a whale is in pro- 
portion to the disposition and power of the animal 
—more frequently of the former than of the 
latter. 

The capture seldom requires more than five or 
six hours, nor do a very large proportion of those 
that are struck escape; perhaps more are lost 
after they are killed, than get free after they 
are harpooned. It sometimes occurs, when the 
whale has ceased to ‘go under,’ and continues 
swimming at an easy rate cn the surface, that 
the boat is hauled up in ‘his wake,’ just so near 
as to escape the sweeping or the sculling motion 
of the tail, by which -he forces his body through 
the water. 

His dying struggles are oftea violent in the 
extreme, and the boats prudently keep aloof at 
such moments. —Instances have been known, 
when the whale was quiet, and thought to be 
dead, that a spasm or convulsion has proved fatal 
to its captors. 


A whale sometimes causes danger by proving 
to be alive after having exhihited every symptom 
of death. Mr. Scoresby mentions the instance of 
one -which appeared so decidedly dead, that he 
himself had‘leaped on the tail, and was busy put- 
ting a rope through it, when he suddenly felt the 


animal sinking from beneath him. 


He made a spring towards a boat that was 





some yards distant, and, grasping the gunwale, 
was assisted on board. The fish then moved 


| 


Of 


forwards, reared his tail aloft, and shook it with 
such prodigious violence, that it resounded to the 
distance of several miles. After two or three 
minutes of this violent exertion, he rolled on his 
side and expired. 
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The Boy who would not hear his Mother pray. 
To the Readers of the ** Youth’s Companion.” 


My dear young friends,—Last Sunday I had a 
long talk with a wicked man. He was born in 
the same State, and not far from the place, where 
the Youth’s Companion is printed. His father 
died when this his son was a boy. His mother, 
though left poor, and a widow, was yet in the 
best sense rich, and happy. She had treasure 
laid up in heaven, and her soul enjoyed sweet 
communion with him, who is the widow’s God. 

Soon after his father’s death, this man, then a 
a boy, went away from home to live. One after- 
noon he got leave of his master to go and pay his 
fond mother a visit. He found-her well and hap- 
py to see him. The winged hours flew swiftly, 
and he was enjoying an agreeable visit. He had 
enquired about the boys of the neighborhood, had 
drunk tea, and was now sitting by the side of his 
mother, who was busily sewing before a cheer- 
fully blazing fire. 

‘** Mother,”’ says the son, ‘‘ have you not some 
interesting book in the house, which you will let 
me have to read to you?”’ 

** Yes, my dear son, I have a very interesting 
book,”’ replied the mother, as she rose from her 
chair, and handed him one. It was the old fam- 
ily Bible. ‘* Why mother,” says the disappoint- 
ed boy, as he saw what she had brought him, 
‘* this is the Bible, I have heard all about it, I 
don’t want to read out of that.” ‘*My, son,” 
said the mother, ‘‘ believe me, this is one of the 
most interesting books in the world; and if you 
will read it, and believe it in your heart, so as to 
obey it in your life, it will make you good here, 
and happy forever hereafter.” 

The boy opened the book and began to read 
aloud. His mother listened with a joyful heart. 
Soon, however, as the boy had no love for the 
things that he was reading about, he became 
weary, stopped reading, and closed the book. 
His mother then began to-explain to him what he 
had read. She tried to impress heavenly truth on 
his mind. At this the boy was displeased. 
Though a lad of only about twelve years of age, 
he began to object to what his mother said; and 
finally spoke hard and wicked words against the 
Bible. This grieved his mother to the heart. 
She could scarcely speak. She raised her hands 
to her face and began to cry. When the boy 
saw tears fall down his mother’s cheeks, he, him- 
self, began to feel bad. He felt bad, not be- 
cause he cared for what he had said against the 
Bible, but because what he had said, gave so 
much pain to his mother. He did not know what 
to say, or todo. He got up and went out of doors. 
He came in again and still found his mother 
weeping. Again he left the house, went to a 
store near by, and bought such little things for 
his mother as he thought she would be glad to 
receive. But all would not do—the son shewed 
no signs of sorrow for having spoken against 
God’s holy word, and so no ‘peace came to his 
mother’s heart—the fountain of her tears was 
not dried up. The boy saw thathis visit was 
spoiled, so he hastened off as soon as he could to 
his bed. Sleep did nct come either scon, er 
we etly to him that night. Near midnight, he 
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fell into a drowse, but soon awoke, and saw his 
mother sitting on the side of his bed, leaning over 
him, her face all bathed in tears. In harsh tones 
he said, ‘‘ Mother why have you come here to 
torment me with your religion? Do go away 
and let me go to sleep.” ‘*O my son,” said the 
mother, ‘I felt so to hear you speak as you did 
against the precious Bible, that I could not go to 
bed till I had come and prayed over you.” As she 
said this she raised her eyes and hands towards hea- 
ven and besought the Lord to have mercy on her 
son, to forgive his great sin, and incline his heart 
to the love ofthe truth. ‘The hardened boy drew 
the bed clothes closely over his head, and stopped 
his ears against the voice of his mother, who was 
pleading with God in behalf of his soul! 

This bad boy has become a worse man. It 
would shock you to hear of what crimes he has 
been guilty since the night in which he closed 
his ears against the prayer of his mother. He 
now lies a degraded convict in prison. He told 
me fast Sunday that he had never found happi- 
ness, though for years he had sought for it in al- 
most every mode of sinning that he could think 
of. Now he is most miserabie. Strange to tell, 
a mother’s impress still abides in his soul. He 
says she is not out of his thoughts an hour in a day. 
Stranger still, he has lately discovered that he loves 
his mother. His wife has left him, and he cares 
nothing for her. For brothers and sisters he 
feels no affection awake in his bosom. He says 
he knows of but one being on the earth whom he 
loves, and that being is the mother, whom, when 
a boy, he would not hear pray. Thoughts of his 
former treatment towards her now torment his 
soul. He weeps like a child when alone in his 
cell, to think how much pain he has given her. 
‘*O,” said he, while tears filled his eyes, ‘‘ had I 
only listened to my mother’s council; I should 
have never come here. It has happened to me 
almost exactly as she forewarned me it would, if 
I did not make the Bible my guide. O that I 
could now do something to give her comfort, upon 
whom I have brought such a load of trouble— 
but I cannot.” 

What is true of this man, my young frierds, 
will, if you act as he has, be true of you. If you 
dislike the Bible, and disobey your parents, 
thoughts of it will certainly hereafter torment you. 
If you are bad boys, and live, you will probably 
be worse men. I am your sincere friend, 

G. Barrett, Chaplain of Conn, State Prison. 

Wethersfield, Jan. 16, 1835. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JULIA AND HER MOTHER, 

‘*Mother, I wont.” ‘‘ Pick up your basket, 
Julia,’ said Mrs. Orville in a calm but decided 
voice. Julia hesitated—she knew by experience 
that she must either obey or be punished, and 
yet there was a great struggle in her mind, and a 
wish to conquer her mother. 

** Julia, my daughter, pick up your basket, or 
I shall be obliged to send you to your room until 
you can obey me.” 

‘* Julia was just recovering from sickness, and 
she thought her mother would not. dare to send 
her away in the cold, so she said once more, 
** Mother, I wont.”? Mrs. Orville got up, took 
her daughter’s hand, and led her to her chamber, 
where she told her she was to remain for one 
hour, and added, ‘‘if you feel cold, you may put 
that blanket over you.” Little Julia was very 
naughty, and when her mother had left her, she 
sat down and began to think,—‘ I know mother 
will be sorry she sent me here; I wont put on the 
blanket, and then when she finds I’ve got cold 
she’ll wish she had not done so.’ But soon Julia 
remembered how very kind her mother ‘had been 
to her when she was sick, how she had watched 
ever her and sat up all night to give her med- 
ijeine. Then she thought how grieved her dear 
mother looked when she hhad been so obsti- 
nate; and she almost cried tothink she had done so 
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and grieved so kind a mother. Bye and bye she 
began to feel chilly, and immediately put on the 
blanket. When the hour had expired, Mrs. Or- 
ville came to see if her daughter was sorry for 
her conduct and willing now to obey her. Julia 
jumped up when she heard her coming and said, 
‘* Mother, dear Mother, I am sorry I was so 
naughty, I will pick it up now. Will you forgive 
me, mother?” ‘*Yes, my dear child, most 
gladly shall I forgive you, — and you know, 
Julia, you have offended some one else.” ‘* Moth- 
er,” said Julia in a low voice, ‘‘ will you ask God 
to forgive me too.”” They knelt down, and Mrs. 
Orville offered a short prayer that Julia might be 
enabled by the grace of God to overcome that 
obstinacy of disposition which was her greatest 
fault. 

Two years passed away, and Julia, under the 
steady kind management of her mother, was very 
much improved; that obstinacy of disposition 
which had caused Mrs. Orville so much anxiety, 
was now decision of character, and she bid fair 
to become a useful member of society. She never 
ceased to be grateful to her mother that she had 
taken effectual measures to overcome that obsti- 
nacy of disposition. Nor did she fail to thank 
God in her morning and evening devotions, that 
she had been blessed with such a kind parent, to 
watch over her in her infancy and to direct and 
guide her in her youth. Devx Y. 
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[Copied from the Religious Magazine, by request of a friend.] 
THE MASK AND THE TRUTH. 
A Story for Schoo! Boys. 

James was a brave boy, who possessed that 
true courage which enabled him to bear the 
sneers and ridicule of his companions, rather than 
do wrong. He was affectionate and obliging, so 
that he was beloved by his fellows, and always had 
their good will, except when his regard for truth 
brought them into difficulty. 

One afternoon, in school, he obtained leave to 
speak about his lesson, and went to his friend 
Hlenry. As he seated himself at Henry’s desk, 
he was much amused, and almost laughed aloud, 
for he found him at work on a half of a cocoa-nut 
shell, cutting out eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
with ink representing hair, eye-brows, and huge 
whiskers, making on the whole a most ludicrous 
figure. After some conversation about that and 
his lesson, he returned to his seat. 

At night the boys were playing round the 
school-house; and in the midst of their sport, 
Henry produced this image, which brought forth 


a shout of laughter from all, and much praise of 


his ingenuity and skill. Within an hour, the 
boys dispersed, and James, Henry, and two oth- 
ers, walked together for some distance, till they 
came to a lane where James left them. As he 
turned round the corner, he heard one of them 
say in a loud tone, 

‘Oh, Henry, I'll tell you what we will do 
with this,—’tis an excellent plan; to-morrow 
morning—”’ 

That was all that James heard, and as he walk- 
ed on, he wondered what the plan could be. 

The next morning on his way to school, he 
was thinking of the same thing; and as he turned 
the corner of the lane, and brought the school- 
house to view, he saw one of the boys put his 
head from the door, and look towards him; he 
immediately went in again, but soon another 
came, and another, as though they were anxiously 
expecting some one. James suspected that they 
were engaged in some frolic, and when within 
five rods of the house, a boy’s head again appear- 
ed at the door, and was instantly withdrawn, with 
the exclamation, 

‘* He is coming! He is coming!” which was 
repeated by a dozen voices in the room. and im- 
mediately followed by a noisy scampering,— 
jumping from desks, overturning of benches, and 
the rushing of twenty boys from the door who 
disappeared behind the school-house. James 


looked round, and saw the master coming. He 
then ran hastily after the boys, and as he ap- 
proached them, he heard one say, 

‘* Now don’t let any of us tell who did it! 
do n’t say a word about it!” 

‘* Tell! no indeed;”’ said an older boy, ‘‘ who 
do you think would be such a fool as to tell!”’ 

‘*What is the fun now?” said James; but 
every one was so much engaged that he took no 
notice of him; and the only answer he could get 
was, ‘* You will see soon.” 

The boys went tardily into school; some in a 
grave and sober manner,—others vainly trying to 
conceal their glee while the more innocent wore 
an open laughing countenance. As James was 
looking round the room to learn the cause of this, 
his eyes fell upon the stove pipe; where he saw 
Henry’s ludicrous image grinning at the whole 
school. The master noticed the disturbance, 
saw the cause of it and placed it in his desk. He 
appeared displeased, but said nothing about it 
till night, when he stopped the school. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘tI wish to do something 
about this mask which produced so much distur- 
bance this morning. Whoever hung it up did 
wrong; and he knew that it was wrong. His ob- 
ject was to draw your attention from your studies, 
and thus to promote disorder; and he deserves to 
be punished. Now the course which I shall pur- 
sue is this; if I can learn who did it, I shall pun- 
ish him severely, for he deserves it; he undoubt- 
edly did this for the sake of making disturbance 
and interrupting the regular business of the 
school. And this thing ought not to pass by unno- 
ticed;—some one is much to blame. I like to see 
you happy and enjoying your sports, but not 
when it is time for study. I wish the boy who 
did it, would rise.” 

He waited a moment, but no one rose; he then 
said, 

**T shall now question you all individually in 
regard to it; but feay that some of you will lie 
about it; I am afraid that some of you, (I do not 
think that all will,) but I am afraid that some of 
| you will say that you know nothing about it, when 
| you do; that you did not do it yourself, when you 
did. Now 1 wish you to consider beforehand 
what it is to ie; remember that God has forbid- 
den it, and that he is present and will know all 
you say.” 

He then began at one of the desks, with a 
large boy: ‘‘ John you may rise.” He rose. 

‘** Did you hang that up, John?” 

‘© No sir.”” ‘* Do you know who did?” 
sir.” ‘* Did you make it?” ‘* No sir.” 
you know anything about it?” ‘‘ No sir.” 

He questioned several in the same manner, 
who gave similar answers; and soon he came to 
Joseph. 

‘* Joseph did you make that?” 
‘*Do you know who did?”’ ‘‘ No sir,” said he 
hesitatingly. ‘* Do you know who hung it up?” 
‘* No sir,” ‘said he, coloring deeply. ‘* Well, do 
you know any thing about it whatever?” ‘* No 
sir; I don’t know that I do,” said he, coloring 
still more deeply. ‘‘Oh, Joseph, I am sorry to 
see that; I do not believe you have told the truth, 
but I will not press you further.” He then ques- 
tioned several others and came to James. 

‘* James, you may rise,” ‘‘ Did you make 
that, James?”’ ‘‘No sir.” ‘‘ Did you hang it 
up?” ‘*No sir.” ‘Do you know who did?” 
‘*No sir.” ‘*Do you know who made it?” 
“Ves sir.”” ‘‘Who?” “Henry.” ‘Do you 
not know who hung it up?” ‘‘No sir.” ‘* That 
is sufficient.”” ‘* You made that, Henry, did you 
not?” ‘Yes sir.” ‘Did you hang it up?” 
‘* No sir.” ‘*Who did?” ‘‘ Joseph.” 

** You may rise, Joseph. Did you not tell me 
just now, Joseph, that you did not?” ‘The 
boys. told me to hang it up.” ‘‘ Well, you told 
me just now that you did not do it; did you not?” 
‘* Ves sir.” ‘And you said that you did not do 
it when you did.” ‘* Well, all the boys agreed 
not to tell.” 

‘‘Oh, Juseph, why have you done so? you 
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have told a lie; you have lied before God; and] 
that too merely because you were afraid of the| 
boys, —afraid of the boys! think of it, Joseph; you! 
have dared to violate a command of God, and tell | 
a lie, merely because you were afraid to be 


laughed at for telling the truth. Oh, Joseph, I 
am sorry to see this. I shall punish you for hang- 
ing up the mask, but as to the lie, you must settle 
that with God.” 

He then, before them all, punished Joseph for 
his act of disorder; afterwards he closed the 
school as usual by prayer, and dismissed it. Al- 
though the boys were somewhat sobered by what 
had been done and said, yet the impression was 
but feeble, and as they crowded leisurely into the 
entry, and issued from the door, they in various 
ways gave vent to their indignation at James for 
telling. As James stooped in the entry to pick 
up his hat, one hit it a kick, and another gave 
him a punch in the side. And as they issued up- 
on the grass plot before the school-house, one said 
in a tone so low that the master could not hear, 

‘* Before I’d be so mean as that:” 

“That’s pretty well, pretty weil, Jim,” said 
another. 

‘* A sneaking tell-tale,” cried a third. 

‘** Good little James,—good little James,—al- 
ways tell the truth and the master will love you; 
and when school is done you shall have the re- 
ward.” 

‘* Little favorite,”’ said another. 

In a moment the master passed out, and went 
home, when the boys began to express their opin- 
ions more freely: and James also to defend him- 
self. 

** Why are you so wrathy with me?” said he. 
‘© You are flaming mad, and I want to know if I 
deserve it?” 

‘* Deserve it! yes; you ought to be flogged.” 

‘* Flogged for teliing the truth?” 

‘* No! but for being a tell-tale.” 

‘“*T only told the truth when I was asked.” 

‘*Ha!” laughed a little wicked, ragged boy, 
“*T °d as lief tell a lie as not, if 1 knew I should n’t 
be flogged for it.” 

‘So had I,—and I,—and I,”’ said a dozen of 
them. 

‘* Well I had not. I believe it is wrong to lie.” 

‘* Why, what is the harm in it, if you are not 
found out? nobody will know it.” 

‘* Nobody know it! Where in the world 
have you been living all your days, Bill? Have 
you never been to the Sunday School? Will not 
God know it?” 

The boys all stood still, and made no reply; 
for they could not answer that question without 
condemning themselves. 

At length that little, wicked, ragged boy spoke 
again, saying, ‘‘1 would n’t be a tell-tale, at any 
rate.” 

‘‘Now, Joseph,” said James, ‘‘I appeal to 
you. You were punished, and it was because I 
told the truth, and I will let you judge whether I 
The case was this; some of 
us was guilty of hanging up that mask this morn- 
ing, and the master wished to learn who did it. 
He asked us all in regard to it; he asked me and 
said, Do you know who made it?? I did know, 
and could I say I did not? I believe there is a 
God, and that he will one day call you and me 
and all of us to account for our conduct, and 
that he has forbidden lying; now, how could I 
under those circumstances, tell a lie,—say that 
I did not know, when I did? I appeal to your 
own conscience. Did I not do right to tell the 
truth? Vou told a lie, a deliberate lie, and how do 
you feel now? what does conscience say? Frank 
too told a lie,—a little fellow blushing up to his 
very ears; I should—”’ 

“T didn’t blush; I did n’t, I know I didn’t,” 
cried Frank, slinking behind the others. 

‘Now, Joseph, ought I to have told a lie, or 
to have told the truth as I did?” 


‘I do not suppose you ought to tell a lie; but 














{don’t think you ought to bring a flogging upo 
a fellow in this way.” ae 








‘*T was sorry that you should be punished; but 
I could not lie to prevent it. I will tell you what 
I intend to do. You know already, from what I 
have just said, how I feel in regard to God, and 
my accountability to him; and J intend always to 
speak the truth. I suppose that many of you will 
be angry with me, and call me a tell-tale and all 
kinds of names; but that I shall not mind: I shall be 
sorry indeed, for I wish your friendship very much, 
but I cannot lie to obtain it. So long as you only call 
me names I shall bear it patiently,but I shall not be 
thumped about by any of you. To-night one of you 
kicked my hat, another punched me in my side; 
that is all well and is forgiven, but I shall rot suf- 
fer anything more of the kind. I shall certainly 
flog the first one who does it; I can do it, and I 
shall. And I believe it is right; I believe God 
will allow me to defend myself if necessary, when 
I do my duty. This is what I shall do;—I shall 
tell the truth, and if you are angry with me, I 
shall be sorry and bear it patiently so long as you 
do not abuse me; but the moment you do any 
thing of that kind, I will surely flog you.” 

So saying he turned away from them all and 
walked home. MevILLe. 
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I have written the following account of a poor Irish girl, tor my 
young friends, Henry, George and Eliza, and knowing that they 
take the Companion, I send it to them in that paper—hoping it 
may be useful and interesting to other young readers. W.B.D. 

THE LITTLE IRISH GIRL'S SAVIOUR. 

About a year since, | was walking on the 
banks of a new canal in New Jersey. A number 
of hovels were scattered along on the way, in- 
habited by the Irish. They were wretched look- 
ing places, made of logs or of turf. At the door 
of one of these, were a number of children play- 
ing with a large dog. I stopped to ask thema 
few questions. The voice of a stranger talking 
with her children, brought the mother to the door. 
After 1 had asked her about her children and her 
house, I looked down upon one little child—a girl 
about eight years old, and saw a strange looking 
string tied around her neck. I inquired what it 
was. ‘‘Come here, Mary,” said the mother to 
the child, ‘‘ and let me show the gentleman your 
Saviour.’ ‘Saviour!’ said I in surprise, ‘‘ do 
you call this Mary’s Saviour?”’ ‘‘ Yes sir: a 
priest gave it to her when she was very sick, be- 
fore she was three years old, and it saved her 
life.” ‘* And what good does it do her now;”’ I 
said taking it in my hand, ‘‘ wont she give it to 
me?”’ ‘*Q! no sir! I would not give it away for 
the world; she would die if she lost her Saviour.” 
It was made of leather and something sewed in it, 
and the wicked Catholic priest had made her be- 
lieve that thts was her Saviour. I took out of my 
pocket a handful of money and then my watch— 
but ‘‘ No! I would not give my Saviour away for 
all the money you could give me.” ‘‘ Mary,’ I 
said ina kind voice, will you come and let me 
put this Saviour around your neck ?—there,—now 
I will tell you about another Saviour. A little 
girl of my acquaintance, about as old as your 
little sister there patting the dog, was very sick. 
Her parents did not expect her to live, and with 
sad hearts they sent for the minister. He came 
and sat down by little Julia’s bed and took her 
hand and said ‘‘ Julia, don’t you think your dear 
father loves you?’ ‘* Yes, sir,” said the sick 
child. ‘‘ But he can’t make you well, nor can 
your kind mother, or any of your friends make you 
well. But I know a good Being who can make 
you well; it is the Saviour, and he loves you and 
wishes you to love him, and if you do love him, 
even though you should die, he will make you 
happy with him in heaven.” ‘‘ Now Mary” I said 
to the little Irish girl, ‘‘did you ever hear of Julia’s 
Saviour before?” ‘No sir.” ‘*Do you wish to 
hear more, for he is your Saviour too, and loves 
you; and Mary, that foolish little thing does not 
save you.” Shesaid she wished to hear more of 
this Saviour of Julia’s, and I pointed her te the 


steeple of the church seen through the trees, and 
gave her a piece of paper with my name written 
upon it, and told her next Sunday noon to go to 
that house, and show that paper to any body she 
should see, and they would lead her to me and I 
would tell her about her Saviour. She promised 
to come, and when she came I told her where 
her Saviour lived and what he had done for her, 
and if she was a good girl she would see him 
when she died. I left soon after, and do not know 
what became of poor Mary. 

I want to ask my young readers three ques- 
tions before I close my letter. 

First. Do you care as much for your Saviour 
—so much more precious than Mary’s Saviour— 
as she did for hers? Is he in your hearts constant- 
ly, my dear children? 

Second. Do you feel as Mary did, that your 
Saviour is able to save you and keep you from 
every evil? 

Third. Would you part with your Saviour for 
any worldly pleasures or for any other thing 
which could be given you? 

Your sincere friend, 


W. B. D. 





. From the Vermont Chronicle. 
THE MOUNTAIN FRESHET. 
“‘ What must I do to be saved?” 


Something more than twelve years ago I was 
in Rochester, Vt. at the time of a great rain. It 
had rained for several days and nights almost 
constantly. And whotver has travelled that way, 
will remember that almost all the streams are 
rapid. “There is a branch that takes its rise I 
think in Kingston and runs bashfully along 
through that town and in still times makes but a 
little ado. But when it arrives in Hancock Vil- 
lage it joins another stream about as large as it- 
self. They, together, with a few more brooks 
make what is called ‘‘ White River,” which runs 
through Rochester; and after watering a few 
towns more, is lost in the Connecticut. After 
the rain had continued some days, word came to 
us one morning that help was needed to save a 
cluster of mills and their dam. Men and boys 
came from all directions. Hundreds perhaps 
stood looking on 2nd calculating what could be 
done. The noise of ten thousand brooks and 
rills dashing down from the mountains, and a 
thick fog, served to increase our anxiety for what 
should happen. The river had already overflow- 
ed the meadows and was carrying all before it. 
All at once we heard a cry from the men who 
stood upon a little hill on the other side of the 
river. We listened. ‘*‘ The dam has sprung a 
leak. Come over and help.”” And now who 
will go? Notime is to be lost. The water is 
rising. In a few minutes thousands of dollars 
are gone. Four men, I think, took a boat and © 
ventured their lives. All trembled for them. In 
about five or ten minutes, nut one.of us on shore 
would have been in their places for the wealth 
of the world. They started with all possible 
caution, They rowed their boat up stream a 
while, and then struck out into the current hop- 
ing before they were carried down to the dam, 
to beat the way through the current. But they 
could not do it. We saw them coming full drift 
down stream. Now they were terrified. They 
eould hear the tremendous roar of that very cur- 
rent falling over the dam, and emptying into an 
awful gulf below. One man in the boat called 
out ‘help! help!’—we, could not help. Their 
wives and children, by this time stood by the 
water side, crying. We heard the men say ‘‘ What 
must we do?’ O that cutting question? How it 
sounds when coming from a dying man just about 
to stand before his judge! Almost every man 
tried to tell them how to save themselves. But 
I recollect, scarcely two gave the same direc- 
tions. 

Now there was a small tree grew in the midst 
of the current. But the violence of the stream 
had bent its bushy top into the water so that it 





could scarcely be seen. However every one 
could see by its waving limbs as they now and 
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then sprung up in sight, where the tree stood. 
The men were pointed to taat tree. At last they 
saw it. It was their Jast hope. As soon as they 
saw it they all as one gave up going back or get- 
ting to shore. They steered with great care for 
the tree. And just as they came to where it 
stood, the tree reached out a limb. One man 
nearest to it dropped all and laid hold of the tree 
with both hands. And the other men saw what 
he had done and all left their side of the boat, 
and took fast hold of the limbs of that tree. 
Their boat soon went out from under them, and 
I saw it go over the dam and plunge among the 
rocks, and was dashed to atoms. But the men 
were saved. I believe they are now.living. 
Come, children, hear me one minute longer. 
That current so swift may represent time. That 
tree may represent Christ, the Saviour. That 
gulf below—ah! what is it? Those men may 
mean all the children and all the people who 
have no hope, crying in death agonies—‘ Sirs, 


what must I do to be saved?” I see you, my | assured him we desired to benefit his children: he 
young friends, on the current, floating on down | at length consented that one of the children might 
tothe gulf of black despair. Many of you, [| come to school the next Sabbath. Accordingly 
fear, are as if those men in the boat had given up| one of the female teachers called, the next Sab- 
to the current and sat down in the boat trying to! bath, and brought one of the little girls in: the 

O look up, 1 beseech you, and see; next Sabbath the mother came in with her little 


go to sleep. 
where you are sailing. 
empties into eternity. 
ties into hell. It carries you on its waves. 
cannot stop it. You cannot get out of it. 
only hope remains for you. 


Remember that time 


for your long, long home. O stop child! Stop! 
Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. He is the tree of life. You are 
just now sailing by him. He now reaches out 
ahand. He calls on you to lay hold. His min- 
isters warn you to doit. JI pray you in Christ’s 
stead be in earnest. Drop all. Trust in Christ. 
Believe in him. Lean your whole weight on his 
arm. He died for you. He arose for you. He 
lives for you. Do not sleep a moment until you 
throw your arms of faith around the cross of 
Christ. He that believeth shall be saved—but 
he that believeth not shall ‘be damned. The 
terms are simple. ‘They are short. Time flies. 
You have no time to lose. To-morrow your 
doom may be fixed. Say what will you do now? 
There, there, you are just going away from 
Christ. O, merciful Saviour must a child be lost— 
forever lost? Show them the way. Show them 
thy bleeding hands and feet—thy pierced side! 

‘© Jesus save a trembling sinner, 

Though thy wrath o’er sinners roll; 

In this general wreck of nature, 

Be the refuge of my soul; 

Jesus, save me! Jesus save me, when the lightnings 

Blaze around from pole to pole. 

Cuicpren’s Minister. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 
BENEFIT OF TEACHERS’ VISES, 

[The following communication is from the last S. S. 
Treasury. ‘The location of the Sabbath School allud- 
ed to is not mentioned; but the facts are interesting, 
and the practice worthy of general imitation. ] ° 

On Saturday, the Teachers are accustomed to 
spend a little time in visiting the families, in which 
their pupils are found. 

Among other places af which we called, was 
one where we had not before been. As we ap- 
proached the door, our attention was attracted by 
the cries of a child within the room. We at- 
tempted to enter, but the door was fast. After 
waiting a few minutes and listening to the cries of 
the child, a woman appeared, unlocked the door, 
and entered the room. We followed, and found 
the room in sad disorder, occupied by two little 
girls, one about four years old, the other young- 
er. We inquired of the woman if these were her 
children—she said they were. We then said, 
‘* Will you let them come to the Sabbath school 
tomorrow?”’ She replied, they have not good 
clothes. We told her they were decently dress- 
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You | whole family were members of the school, except 
One | the father. 
If you fail of this—j; sent: we called the first opportunity, and found 
if you go hy—you are sure to find a dreadful hell! her sick—scarcely able to converse, and seemed 
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ed now. She then said, her husband was not 
willing they should go. We saw, by this time, 
she was quite intoxicated, and had then a jug of | 
rum under her cloak. She had locked the chil-; 
dren into the room alone, and gone to a grocery 
for the poison. We told her we would call again, 
and left her. 

During the interval of school on the Sabbath, 
we called again, and found the room in a sad 
plight, and the mother of the children on the bed 
intoxicated, or just recovering from the effects of 
what she had drank the night before. The father 
was sitting on the foot of the bed. We approach- 
ed him; he turned his back upon us, and would 
not speak. We inquired: after his health; inquir- 
ed if he would permit his children to come to our 
school. He said their mother was sick, and 
could not prepare them then, and he did not care 
to havethem go. We told him what we were 
doing to the school, and invited him to come in. 
In all our conversation we were affectionate, and 


girls and seemed much pleased with the lessons: in 
a few Sabbaths she joined a Bible class; so that the 


A few Sabbaths the mother was ab- 


little interested in any thing, until we mentioned 
the Sabbath school; then she raised herself on 
one elbow, and spoke with great interest of the 
little verses that the children recited to her: she 
was glad her children loved to go; and once she 
said with much emotion, I love to go to school. 
The change in the room was very great; every 
thing was neat and in place. They seemed com- 
fortable and happy. The father now comes with his 
little girls: all seem much interested in the school. 
When I refléct on the condition, in which I 
first saw this family, and their present comfort and 
happiness, I am filled ‘with gratitude to God for 
his goodness. Shall we not all resolve to do this 
year our utmost to bring all in our neighborhoods 
into the Sabbath school? A Teacuer. 





EDITORIAL. 


A Little Girl in the Valley of Death. 

A letter from a gentleman in Paris, lately received, 
mentions the following interesting fact .— 

“Rev. Dr. McAuley of New-York, when he was 
here, at a meeting, stated that a little girl on her death 
bed, said to him as he entered the room, ‘*I am just 
going into the valley.” ‘ Does n’t it look very dark?” 
said Dr. M. ‘* No,” said she. ‘* Butis not the sha- 
dow of Death there?” ‘ Yes,” said she, “but the 
Sun of Righteousness shines right down upon it, and 
it is very light;” and again she said, ‘‘ It is but a little 
way through it.” ‘* How do you know?” said Dr. M 
‘* Because Christ said to the thief on the cross, ‘ this 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ and it was 
almost night then—so it can be but a little way.” 





A Gem saved from the Rubbish. 

At a temperance meeting in Bowdoin-street Chureh 
on the 27th January, Mr. R. C. Waterston, the Super- 
intendant of the Bethel Sunday School, in dwelling 
upon the cruel effects of intemperance upon the Chil- 
dren of the intemperate, among other highly interest- 
ing facts, mentioned the following: 

One of the scholars of that school last spring was 
taken sick. She was a very interesting little girl, and 
during her sickness manifested a beautiful Christian 
spirit. ‘* Mother,” said she when she first became 
sick, ‘do you think I shall die?” ‘* Why no, Mary,” 
said her mother, “I hope you will be spared to me 
longer.” ‘* I should like to stay with you,” she repli- 





ed, ‘* but if I die, I shall go to Heaven and bea happy 
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angel.” She frequently made such remarks, moving 
the heart of the mother even to tears. 

The father of this girl, said Mr. W., was a notori.. 
ous drunkard, and while the mother watched at mid- 
night over the sick bed of her child, he would be drink- 
ing at the dram-shop or quarreling athome. His hor- 
rid profanity was of the most revolting character, and 
he would take his youngest child, just learning to talk, 
upon his knee, and teach it to repeat oaths. He at- 
tended Kneeland’s infidel lectures, in whose miserable 
atheistical notions he perfectly and heartily agreed.— 
The child’s fever increased, and at last her eyes were 
sealed in death. While the body lay a corpse’ upon 
the bed, the father passed through the room—tore a- 
way the sheet that covered it, and twisting it in his 
hands, dashed it into the faee of his dead child! When 
the prayer was made at the funeral, this brutish father 
lay drunk upon his bed! 

Such was the father! such the child! The last has 
been kindly taken away from him who abused her— 
and the first still wanders about a depraved being, a- 
mong the licensed dram-shops at the north part of our 
city. 

We have learned in addition to the above, that on 
the Sunday following her death, an appropriate sermon 
was given to the children in their own ehurch; and the 
following hymn, written for the occasion by the Super- 
intendant, was sung by the whole school :— 


Lives, on the death of one of our little School-mates. 
One sweet flower has drooped and faded, 
One sweet infant voice has fled, 
One fair brow the grave has shaded, 
One dear school-mate now is dead. 
But we fee) no thought of sadness, 
For our friend is happy now; 
She has knelt in soul-felt gladness 
Where the blessed angels bow. 
She is now where harps are ringing 
Through the heavenly courts above, 
And her silvery voice is singing, 
With glad spirits, hymns of love. 
She has gone to heaven before us; 
But she turns and waves her hand, 
Pointing to the glories o’er us, 
In that happy spirit-land. 
May our footsteps never falter 
In the path that she has trod; 
May we worship at the altar 
Of the great and living God. 
Lord, may angels watch above us, 
Keep us all from error free— 
May they guard, and guide, and Jove us, 
Till, like her, we go to Thee. 

A printed copy was given to each scholar, and they 
may still be seen hanging up in their rooms at home 
We can hardly conceive of any thing more touching 
than the low sweet voices of the children, singing these 
simple lines, on the death of their companion. 

[Mercantile Journal. 





The Sheep Biter and the Shepherd.—A Fasce. 

A certain shepherd had a dog, upon whose fidelity 
he relied very much: for, whenever he had an occa- 
sion to he absent himself, he committed the care of 


-| the flock to the eharge of his dog; and, to encourage 


him to do his duty cheerfully, he fed him constantly 
with sweet curds and whey, and sometimes threw him 
a crust or two extraordinary: yet, notwithstanding this, 
no sooner was his back turned, but the treacherous cur 
fell foul upon the flock, and devoured the sheep, in- 
stead of guarding and defending them. The shepherd, 
being informed of this, was resolved to hang him. 
The dog, when the rope was about his neek, and 
he was just going to be tied up, began to expostu- 
late with his master,—asking him, why he was so un- 
mercifully bent against him, who was his own servant 
and creature, and had only committed one or two 
crimes; and why he did not rather execute revenge 
upon the wolf, who was a constant and declared en- 
emy. ‘ Nay,” replies the shepherd, ‘ It is for that 
very reason that I think you ten times more worthy © 
death than he:—from him, I expected nothing but hes- 
tilities; and, therefore, could guard against him: you 
[depended upon as a just aud faithful servant, and fed 
and encouraged you accordingly; and therefore, your 
treachery is the more notorious, and your ingratitude 
the more unpardonable.”-——Moral. A kraown enemy 
is better than a treacherous friend. [Parley’s Mag. 








